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especially in the study of psychology 
and fatigue. But until we reach perfec- 
tion we will continue to have human 
! and mechanical failures and many of 
the Flight Surgeons of the future will 



have experiences similar to those I had 
in the old days. 

20i i Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



FRANCIS M. GUN NELL, SURGEON GENERAL 
OF THE NAVY (1884-88) 

By CAPTAIN LOUIS H. RODDIS, Medical Corf!, U. S. Navy 



THE twelfth to hold the office of 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery and the eighth to be 
Surgeon General of the Navy, Francis 
M. Gunnell was born in the Federal 
District 011 November 27, 1827. He 
I was appointed from the District of 
Columbia on March 29, 1849, as an 
Assistant Surgeon. His first service was 
in the Pacific Squadron when for a 
time (in 1853) he was on the storeship 
Suffly, when Commander David 
Farragut in Command was establishing 
the Navy Yard at Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia. He was on board the steam 
sloop Fulton when that vessel was 
wrecked in 1859. During the Civil War 
he saw service in the North and South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron and the 
Naval Hospital, Washington. He was 
commissioned Surgeon on April 23, 
1861. After the war. he served in the 
European Squadron and at the Naval 
Hospital, Washington, commissioned 
Medical Inspector in 1871 and Medi- 
| cal Director in 1875. His later services 
included duty as Fleet Surgeon of the 
North Atlantic Fleet, Fleet Surgeon of 
the Asiatic Squadron and at the Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D.C. 



He was appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery on 
April 1, 1884, by President Chester A. 
Arthur, serving until April 1, 1888. 
Surgeon W. K. VanReypen, afterwards 
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Surgeon General, was his Assistant 
Chief of Bureau. 

In this Surgeon General's regime, 
the Naval Hospital at Widow's Island, 
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Maine, was built to accommodate yel- 
low fever patients returned from the 
West Indies and Panama, and as a sort 
of Navy quarantine station for yellow 
fever patients on ships returning to the 
United States from cruises in the West 
Indies, Central America and South 
American ports, where "yellow jack" 
was endemic. The mode of transmission 
of the disease was then unknown and 
this added to the terror with which it 
was regarded and the difficulty of meas- 
ures for its control. This hospital was 
placed in commission in 1887, and 
maintained until 1903. The demon- 
stration of the mode of transmission 
by the bite of a mosquito simplified the 
yellow fever problem to such an extent 
this hospital was no longer needed and 
in 1903 it was transferred to the State 
of Maine. It is said that the somewhat 
sinister title of the island did not endear 
it to either the sick or well sent there 
during the sixteen years of its com- 
mission. 

There were several other matters of 
considerable interest deserving of men- 
tion during Dr. Gunnell's term of 
office. One was the trial of two clerks 
connected with the frauds in the Bureau 
under Dr. Wales, which resulted in 
their conviction as well as the convic- 
tion of several other accomplices. The 
evidence used had been in part gathered 
from the Bureau files by Dr. Wales but 
part of it had been collected by his suc- 
cessor as Surgeon General, Dr. Gun- 
nell. 

The Museum of Hygiene was 
greatly expanded and the articles on 
exhibition now amounted to about one 



thousand. These illustrated drainag 
water supply, plumbing, ventilatioi 
disposal of the dead, and househol 
health. One of the exhibits was a mod< 
of the Fish Commission's steamf 
Albatross with the ventilating systei 
of deck cowls and ventilating shaft 
Outside of the building a cornple! 
system of iron and lead pipes had bee 
erected, to_ a height of three stories t 
test the\arious types of water trap 
water closets, baths, and other subjed 
connected with the development c 
modern bathroom plumbing. The 1 
brary which was the beginning of th 
present library of the Surgeon Gener; 
of the Navy received many addition: 
As this library was the first and sine 
has become the only large and impoi 
tant collection of books and pamphlel 
on naval medicine in the New Work 
its beginning is not without significance 
The Museum, too, was the first of i( 
kind in the country. We do not realiz 
now how much earnest effort was « 
pended on it and in some measure it wa 
a distinct loss when the various exhibit 
were scattered and lost near the em 
of the century. 

As a result of a civil war in Colorr 
bia, the United States naval force 
occupied the Isthmus of Panama i: 
April 1884 for a short time and medica 
officers from the Atlantic Fleet an< 
from the U.S.S. Iroq uois and Shenat, 
doah on the Pacific side were landec 
Two medical officers with nurses ac 
companied detachments sent from Nev 
York and medical supplies were Iande< 
from the ships and also were sent fron 
the Naval Laboratory in Brooklyn b 
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steamer bound to Colon or Aspinwall, 
as it was then known. The expedition 
had i OS cases of malaria with 2 deaths, 
7 cases of yellow fever with i deaths, 
and 6 gunshot wounds with 2 deaths. 

Another event of general and medi- 
cal interest was the rescue of the sur- 
vivors of the American circumpolar 
station under Lieutenant A. W. Gree- 
ley Several attempts had been made to 
locate this party without success. The 

i winter of 1883 §4 to s P ent m lati f^ 
7S 0 45' N and longitude 74° 15 vs 
j near Cape Sabine. Their food supplies 
I had become exhausted and of the party 
\i 05 all but 7 had perished from 
. starvation by the spring of 1884 when 
they were rescued by a naval expedi- 
T tion on the Thetis and Bear under 
I Commander W. S. Schley. Passed As- 
sistant Surgeon E. H. Green, U.S.N. 

gave an account of the medical aspects 
I of the condition and treatment of the 
' survivors of the Arctic expedition, 
which is one of the most unique ac- 
counts of the physiological effects of 
j starvation and its treatment. The re- 
l production of this paper and case re- 

I 



ports would be of value in a medical 
journal today and it should be con- 
sidered one of the classic documents in 
the history of medicine. 

Surgeon General Gunnell retired 
from active duty on November 27 
,889. However, he performed special 
duty in the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgerv from December 6, 1902 to 
March 31, 1903, ^ d was President of 
a Medical Examining Board on Sep- 
tember 2, 1903, and again ordered as 
President of the Board from Septem- 
ber IS, 1903 and served until Septem- 
ber 10, 1907. As he was born in 182.7, 
he thus served as president of the 
examining board when nearly eighty 

years of age. 

He resided in Washington after his 
retirement and died at his residence, 
600 20th St., N.W., on June 10, 19a*, 
at the age of 94^ years. Doctor Gun- 
nell was somewhat above middle height 
and rather slender. Even when very 
advanced in years, he was remarkable 
for his erect and military bearing and 
also for his pleasant and amiable man- 



ner. 
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